Creek. If you cannot, in Shanghai, reach Nature, try
to forget Man. Let your gaze rest on the wavering
reflections, on the dark shadows of the sampans
packed side by side in rows with their noses to the
banks, on the broad hoods over the cockpits or amid-
ships, on the glowing ruddy teak polished with use.
See the blue cotton coats still hanging out to dry, and
the flickering lamp-light; hear the shouts and talk
and laughter that come from die sampans as the
evening meals are cooked and eaten. In mid-stream
more sampans and junks, laden to the water's edge
with cement and vegetables or empty but for a haze
of coal-dust, swerve down the current or plug up-
stream under the stolid punting and bold helmsman-
ship of men and women. Blue-clad crews squat on the
decks round a dish or two, filling their long-suffering
stomachs with half a pound of rice and some dish-
water. Behold, they live.

But these are not the whole population of this
waterway. Look down. Held together by the mud on
which it rests is something that was once a boat,
twelve feet long and three or four feet at its broadest,
a hood covering its length. A child crawls out and
scrambles up the quay wall to fill a bucket from a
tap. He grins; and while he picks his way between
the garbage, the bent body of first one, then a second,
then a third member of this human family can be
seen taking advantage of his absence and manoeuvring